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144 Reviews and Notes 



PAULGERHARDT AS A HYMN WRITER AND HIS IN- 
FLUENCE ON ENGLISH HYMNODY. By Theodore 
Brown Hewitt. Yale University Press, New Haven. 1918. 

The spirit of this monograph is most gratifying; from cover to 
cover the author shows a wholesome and genuine appreciation for 
the poet and his work. As the title indicates the monograph serves 
a double purpose: part one (26 pages) contains a succinct picture of 
Gerhardt's life and times, a brief sketch of the German hymn (in 
the bibliography Hoffmann von Fallersleben GeschicMe des deut- 
schen Kirchenliedes vor Luther should have been included) and a 
discussion of Gerhardt as a hymn writer; part two, after a short 
history of the English hymn with special reference to German 
influence, deals chiefly with the English versions of eighty-four of 
Gerhardt's hymns. Thus the title is rather misleading, as only 
eight pages deal with Gerhardt's influence on English hymnody to 
one hundred that deal with English versions of individual hymns. 
Aside from a reference to A. M. Toplady (page 31) influence seems 
pretty well limited to mere stoffliche Ubernahme. The occurrence 
of the same motif can only establish dependence, but not, in itself, 
real influence, Ein=fluss, to quote Fried rich Gundolf. As that 
scholar aptly says: "Man kann einen ganzen Autor plilndern, ohne 
von ihm im geringsten beeinflusst zu sein" (Shakespeare und der 
deutsche Geist, p. 181). Paul Gerhardt in England and America, 
this would be the better title, is the main subject of part two. 
The line of division between the two parts might have been more 
consistently drawn: the r61e that the Moravians played in intro- 
ducing the German hymn into England and America clearly belongs 
to part two; the appreciative references to individual hymns might 
well have been woven into the text of part one. Excellent as it is, 
it would thus have served even better its mission of an introduction 
to Paul Gerhardt for the general reader. The nature of the ex- 
planatory notes and the narration of historical anecdotes that 
attest the power of individual hymns further this purpose admir- 
ably. The method of procedure in part two, of taking up each 
individual hymn and its various translations in succession, while it 
lends itself most readily to completeness, obscures the line of 
development and does not afford the means for a ready estimate of 
any one translator. This difficulty, however, is partly offset by an 
index of translators. The principle of the arrangement of the 
various translations cited is not clear to me: the most serviceable 
chronological arrangement has not been observed. I noted a few 
inconsistencies ; on pp. 82 and 111 adaptations of earlier translations 
are cited as translations, the one on p. Ill is counted as such in the 
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index, the former not. In the index some distinction should have 
been made between complete and partial translation, especially 
when a translator has taken only one stanza and that hardly 
characteristic for the rest of the hymn. 

The history of Paul Gerhardt in England and America naturally 
divides itself into two main periods, the first of which, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, centers around Moravians. The 
translators were either Moravians or had come under Moravian 
influence (to the five names in the biographical appendix should be 
added that of L. E. Schlecht, mentioned on p. Ill as translator of 
Wir singen dir, Emanuel). Among the latter were the Wesleys; 
John Wesley gave free versions of three of Gerhardt's hymns. 
Although many of the Moravian translations are fairly literal and 
for the sake of the melody have preserved the original meter, they 
are on the whole what Goethe called parodierend. Great liberties 
are taken with the text and crass examples of bad taste are rather 
frequent. It is not without interest to note the favorite hymns of 
these early translators, for their literary predilections are strongly 
evident here. Thus we find four versions of O Welt, sieh hier dein 
Leben Am Statnm des Kreuzes schweben with its moralizing undertone 
and two of Ein Lammlein geht Und tragt die Schidd; the Lammlein- 
poesie appealed to the Moravians. On the other hand they were 
content with only one and, at that, utterly hopeless version of 
Eaupt voll Blut and Wunden, the most powerful of all German 
passion hymns. Three renderings are mentioned of the more 
didactic Befiehl du deineWege, but only one of the genuinely lyrical 
Nun ruhen die W alder. Stanza eight of the latter, however, made 
a strong appeal: Mr. Hewitt enumerates three different versions. 
It has something of the strain of the Lammleinpoesie: 

Brett am die Fltigel beide, 

Jesu, meine Freude, 

Und nimm dein KiicUein ein. 

The second period in the history of Gerhardt in the English 
world is by far the more important. Two things have helped to 
make it so: the increased interest in the German language and 
literature that arose in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
and a changed attitude in the English church to hymn and hymn 
singing, marked by the publication of Keble's Christian Year and 
Bishop Heber's Hymns (1827). Of the twenty-nine translators 
included in the biographical appendix twenty-four belong to this 
second period. In the body of book fifteen others are mentioned, 
each credited with one or two hymns. The most complete transla- 
tion of Gerhardt's hymns is by Rev. John Kelly, published in 1867. 
His work, though not without merit, is marred by serious flaws: 
impossible rhymes, as throne — crown, truth— mouth; archaic 
forms in stanzas that ring modern, to achieve the necessary double 
rhymes; or even such monstrosities as sink us — bethink us. Mr. 
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Kelly's religious fervor seems to have outweighed his power of 
poetic expression. A far higher level is reached by Miss Catherine 
Winkworth, whose translations appeared from 1855 to 1869. Her 
work — Mr. Hewitt says — "is surely the foremost in rank and 
popularity. " To my mind hers is the best rendering of Nun ruken 
alle W alder; she has fully preserved the peculiarly expressive meter 
of the original: 

Now all the woods are sleeping 
And night and stillness creeping 
O'er city, man and beast. 

Mr. Hewitt accords the palm to John Guthrie, D. D. "whose ver- 
sion on the whole would doubtless be considered the best literary 
production." (Guthrie's Hymns, original and translated were 
published in 1869.) The meter, however, is of entirely different 
import: compare Gerhardt's slow moving, almost drowsy 

Nun ruhen alle Wtilder, 

Vieh, Menschen,,Stadt und Felder, 

Es schldft die ganze Well, 

with Guthrie's rendering: 

The woods are hushed; o'er town and plain, 
O'er man and beast soft slumbers reign: 
The world has gone to rest. 

Certainly the eighteenth century heroic couplet rendered Homer's 
or even Vergil's hexameters as aptly as this does Gerhardt's slow 
rhythm. The plural slumbers, as unusual as inapt and inexpres- 
sive, reveals another weakness of Mr. Guthrie: its sole purpose is 
to make possible 1 he rhyme plain — reign. Thus the glowing pole 
is resuscitated to get a rhyme with soul (in Befiehl du deine Wege) 
and for the sake of a rhyme with repose we descend to hose: 

Der Leib eilt nun zur Ruhe, 
Legt ab das Kleid und Schuhe, 
Now hastes the body to repose, 
Throws off its garments, shoes and hose. 

Kleid and Schuhe readily admit of a symbolic use; with hose, how- 
ever, symbolism assumes a comic aspect. Among the translators 
of highest merit the name of J. W. Alexander stands out ; his ren- 
dering of Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, first published in 1830, 
approaches perfection and in part achieves it. It is worth while to 
compare his simple and effective rendering of the last line of the 
first stanza ("I joy to call Thee mine" for Gegriisset seist du mir) 
with the other translations: 

Accept a kiss from me (J. Gambold 1752; quite im- 
possible, but truly Moravian). 
Yet here I welcome (worship) Thee (Miss Winkworth) . 
All hail I bid to Thee (J. Kelly). 
To Thee I lift my praise (S. M. Jackson 1916.) 
Igreet and worship Thee (MargareteMuensterberg 1916). 
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A list of the hymns that have appealed most to the more modern 
translators may be of general interest (the first number refers to 
the modern, the second to the eighteenth century versions): 



Befiehl du deine Wegc 


15 




3 


Nun ruhen alle Wilder 


13 




1+3 of stanza VIII 


Geh aus inein Herz und sitche Freud 


10 







Haupt voll Blut und Wunden 


9 




1 


Wir singen dir, Emanuel 


9 




1 


Frohlich soil mein Herze springen 


8 




2+1 of stanza VII 






y, 


as given by Mr. Hewitt, 






;s 


a misprint. 


Ein L&mmlein geht 


3 




2 


Die giUdne Sonne 


7 







Wie soil ich dich empfangen 


7 




1 


Welt, sieh hier dein Leben 


6 




4 



A glance at the above list shows how little the more purely lyrical 
songs with their love of nature appealed to the Moravian taste: 

Nun ruhen all Wdlder, 

Geh aus mein Herz und suche Freud, 

Die giildne Sonne. 

We must not leave this second period of Paul Gerhardt in England 
and America without referring to the probability of an even greater 
development, which needs must come as the great body of 
Lutherans in this country gradually adopt the English language, a 
process that has become more marked in the Middle West during 
the last two decades. 

Mr. Hewitt's biographic and bibliographic appendix could have 
been made more serviceable: the dates of birth or death or even the 
year of publication are frequently omitted; furthermore the names 
of sixteen translators appearing in the text are omitted. A few 
misprints should be corrected: no. 64 should be crossed out and 229 
added to Beddome; to Kennedy should be added no. 155 and 
(probably) 150. In the index on p. 168 the number of translation 
of Jesu, schonstes Licht should be changed from 2 to 4. The 
author's tabulations of alliteration, assonance, repetition, etc. are 
open to serious objection. Many of the alliterations are not 
alliterations in the stricter sense of the word, as die vollkommene 
Freude, dein Geberde, dein Gesicht. In assonance Mr. Hewitt does 
not distinguish between assonance and rhyme; as Gut und Blut, 
schlecht und recht, Rat und Tat. Furthermore a mere enumeration 
of these and kindred phenomena is of little value. Their proper 
place would have been in a chapter on the poet's technique, en- 
larging considerably the remarks on pp. 18 ff. There telling illus- 
trations would have been far more valuable than complete tabula- 
tions, but as Professor Albert Koster once said: "Das Schwerste 
beim Sammeln ist das Wegwerfen. " 

Friedrich Bruns. 

University of Wisconsin. 



